








The circus lady is 
riding on a pony 


Marcia Ryan, Age 6 


REMEMBER: National Art 
Education Association Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, April 16-19 

(Circle No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 


ARTIST A® 


POWDER 


PAINT 


@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint. Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con 
sistency. A wide range of strong vi 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level 

For your free copy of a_ booklet 
telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Binney 
& Smith. Inc., Dept. A2.7, 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 7° 
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Here's your last minute reminder! February | is the deadline for mailing entries to 
Arts and Activities’ second National Exhibition of Child Art entitled, "The Four Sea- 
sons’. Here is your opportunity for your art program to receive national recognition! 
Your school can be represented when the show circulates to important museums and 
galleries across the nation. 


You already know about the success of ''As | See Myself'’, the first exhibit of child art 
sponsored by Arts and Activities two years ago. NEWSWEEK was delighted with the 
show and sent reporters to various parts of the nation to interview children about ' 
their paintings. LOOK Magazine gave the exhibit two pages of space, saying the work 

was ‘diversified and spontaneous’. The Smithsonian Institution said it was ‘perhaps 

the most imaginative children's show to date’ and now states it is one of the most 

popular shows it has ever circulated. Bookings are now weil into 1958. 


The Smithsonian has already asked permission to circulate ‘The Four Seasons”’. It will 
be available shortly after its New York opening at the Galerie St. Etienne and book- 
ings are already being made. The rental fee will again be $55 plus express charges to 
the next city. To get your bid in early, we suggest that you write immediately to Mrs. 
John A. Pope, Director of Traveling Exhibitions, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D. C. Mrs. Pope has authorized us to make this announcement and has said that book- 
ings will be made on a first come, first served basis. 


A number of teachers and supervisors of art have written to ask for more specific 
information regarding the type of entries for ''The Four Seasons’’. The possibilities are 
endless: the various holidays such as Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter, playing in 
the snow, a landscape of colorful trees in the fall, summer vacation activities—your 
children will think of more possibilities than we could possibly suggest. Why not look 
through your files of paintings that you have been saving for the past few years? 
You're sure to find many that will make fine entries. 


No size requirements, except a maximum of 18 x 24 inches. Probably a large percent- 
age of entries will be on this standard size paper. No matting of pictures, please. We 
will furnish uniform mats for the all the paintings chosen for exhibition. It is most im- 




















vorld portant, however, that each picture be correctly identified on the back to be eligible: 
using (1) title of the picture, (2) name of the child, (3) age and grade, (4) school, (5) name 
nixed of teacher, (6) city and state. Mail all entries flat between heavy cardboards to F. 
con Louis Hoover, Editor, Arts and Activities Exhibition, Illinois State Normal University, 
evi Normal, Illinois. 


. . ° } 
No prizes or awards, but an opportunity to make more people aware of the impor- 
tance of children's creative art expressions in our schools. So, hurry your entries along 


before the deadline. And | hope that you can book the show at your school or nearby” 
le for museum next year. 
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- of the big dilemmas in education today is the overloaded curriculum, a 
we ght that puts undue pressure on children and teachers. Educators say it is 
tin that faculties take a critical look at ways and means of designing a curricu- 
lun. that unifies the teaching of like subjects, eliminates unnecessary repetition 
an adds important new fields of study to serve the needs of the whole school 
po; alation. On such advice the Oak Park Elementary Schools have planned a 
pro:ram to unify the arts—industrial arts, home arts and arts and crafts. 

In ak Park the Unified Arts idea required new physical facilities as well as a 
nev approach to curriculum planning, the redesigning of the program and the 
1eduling of arts personnel. 


The story of 






In order to redesign the arts programs, the purposes and concepts to be de- 
veloped had to be agreed on. Early in 1954 an Advisory Committee comprised 
of three faculty members and the Unified Arts Consultant set about exploring 
some of the problems. They concluded that since it is the purpose of all the arts 
to help children develop to full capacity, a list of criteria should be developed: 
for the selection of study units that would allow children to make choices be- 
tween. various consumer goods, to express their own ideas, to participate in 
group planning and work, to pursue recreational activities, to develop skills and 
gain knowledge toward better family living, and to become inventive, resourceful 
people. 

To study the Advisory Committee’s statement of philosophy and criteria, a 
Unified Aris Area Development Committee was appointed by Dr. Bertrand L. 
Smith. Superintendent of the Oak Park Elementary Schools, and his curriculum 
development steering committee. The Unified Arts Committee, 12 members with 
a principal and consultant as co-chairmen, began a search for suitable study 
units. They tested each tentative selection with two questions. First they asked, 
“Is it a big idea?” and secondly, “Is it teachable in the classroom?” Finally they 
selected five units for development: (1) improving the school environment; (2) 
contributing to the family group; (3) preparing for seasonal and holiday cele- 
brations, (4) making the most of myself, and (5) understanding and serving 
the community. The Unified Arts Committee organized into small working 
groups of three or four members to plan each unit on an outline set up by the 
superintendent. 


In all ten Oak Park elementary schools the necessary redesign of the physical 
plant is part of a modernization program that will be completed in the next three 
years. The arts will then be housed in Unified Arts centers, each equal to three 
classrooms, furnished and equipped for activities in arts and crafts, home arts 
and industrial arts. 


At present, Unified Arts programs are under way in Beye School and Whittier 
School where two centers were opened in the fall of 1955. Without hiring new 
teachers, the existing arts personnel were rescheduled so that an arts and crafts 
instructor and either a home arts or industrial arts instructor serve each center. 
The two instructors guide the children in their selection of activities related to 
the unit theme, making sure that all children have some experience in each field 
of instruction. The descriptions that follow are typical of experiences the chil- 
dren encounter in the Unified Arts Centers—Mary McMullan, Consultant of 
Unified Arts, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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A SEARCH FOR BIG IDEAS 
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Art helps me 


The creative activities in the Unified Arts areas provide 
opportunities to meet important individual needs. Besides 
just talking over what constitutes good grooming, how to 
entertain easily and what personality traits make for a 
likable person, the classes actually practice being gracious 
hosts or hostesses and neat-looking, popular grade. 
schoolers. 

We spent the first class period in observation and dis. 
cussion in both work areas—art and home arts. The chil- 
dren decided they needed to work toward these goal-: 
(1) To understand ourselves and others. 

(2) To discover how food, zrooming and clothing relate 
to good looks and health. 

(3) To know what to do in social situations. 

Each child then selected the activity he wanted to carry 
out, giving a reason for his choice. The projects were 
screened for suitability by the instructor and then, full 
speed ahead! Working singly or in groups the children 
found some of the answers in books, charts, movies and 
film strips and the teachers demonstrated techniques and 
gave individual help when needed. 


MAKE THE MOST OF MYSELF... 
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Listing and discussing traits we like in other people was 
one way self-analysis played a part in this unit. The stu- 
dents painted self-portraits to study individual coloring. 
They tried on fabric swatches to find the most flattering 
colors for wardrobe planning, an activity more popular 
with the girls, although the boys got in on it too. 
Talking about why etiquette is important in getting along 
with people inspired the children to make cartoon-illus- 
trated jingles, and classroom courtesy improved notice: 
ably. Skits demonstrating good table manners _ were 
planned and presented. 


Proper nutrition is a basis for good looks and good health 
and the students made posters, mobiles and wall charts to 
proclaim this fact. Learning to plan and prepare attrac- 
tive meals that live up to the Basic Seven nutrition prin- 
ciples, and making use of modern equipment in the 
two-unit kitchens are activities that contribute to good 
food habits. 


Modeling clay figures showing good and bad posture and 
making clothing accessories of fabric, reed, felt and 
leather were ways we studied grooming. Some students 
demonstrated care of hair, hands and skin. A knowledge 
of how to mend, remove stains and launder clothing was 
involved in clothing care. 

Entertaining friends is part of «veryday living. \ oung 
hosts and hostesses learned to pla. and make centerpieces. 
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Students relate good health to good grooming. School nurse 


to set a table correctly, to serve properly, and—very im- 
portant—what to do and say. Some children made attrac- 
tive table accessories such as hammered trays, decorated 
tiles, baskets, pottery and table mats. 
Every child can’t possibly take part in all the activities, 
but he gains by watching what others are doing and in 
turn sharing his knowledge with classmates. All groups 
- was are brought together for evaulation, movies and planning. 


» slu- Some remarks on student evaluation sheets are interest- 


ing: “We should be neat, clean and orderly.” “Plan be- 
fore you start work.” “You should be friendly toward 
other people and willing to do what other people would 
like and not always what you want to do.” “I like a per- 
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helps select slogans to illustrate with posters. 











son with a nice sense of humor—not ‘bossy’.” “I can de- 
velop good manners by first practicing at home and then 
every other place.” “We should have good nutrition so 
we will grow, have enough energy and don’t get sick.” 





Learning how to be happy, self-confident and at ease with 
others, understanding others and making the most of 
personal assets are indeed important for the youngster 


who wants to be a well-liked and well-groomed individual. 
“Making the Most of Myself” as part of the Unified Arts 
curriculum is an important milestone on the road to a 
satisfying personal life—Marilyn Jean Benner, Home 
Arts Instructor of the Unified Arts Faculty, Oak Park 
Elementary Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 





oys learn mending, stain removal. Others work toward Boy Scout merit badges as part of making the most of themselves. 























Art helps me 


IMPROVE MY SCHOOL... 





Eighth-graders entertain fourth-graders to 
acquaint them with new Unified Arts Cen- 
ter, planning and making all refreshments. 


On the party program are demonstrations 
of variety of art projects that can be ac- 
complished by fourth-graders themselves. 
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“What do you really think of this new Unified Arts | :o- 
gram? 

One eager answer was, “Boy, it’s swell!” From anot/er 
pupil, “You get to do so many different things and | ou 
can help choose your own projects, too.” Still another, 
“Sure, and it’s fun being able to move from one sec}:on 
of the Arts Center to another. It keeps you interested. 


This shows the temper of the children starting work on 
the first unit of instruction, “Improving the School !:n- 
vironment”. This study gives them numerous opportini- 
ties to understand the relationship between the arts ind 
everyday school life. 


“What can we do to make our school more attractive? 
What are some arts services we might perform for the 
school?” 

A number of students wanted to plan ways to improve the 
Unified Arts Center and the school corridors. They as- 
sumed the responsibility for helping arrange tools and 
place movable equipment. Saws buzzed and hammers 
rang as saw horses, pencil- and book-holders and a visual 
aid board of sandpaper samples were constructed. Frained 
pictures and paper mache masks were made and hung in 
the Center. Favorite-recipe books were made and adorned 
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Art exhibits arranged in corridors spark up school environment. Students are eager to do things like this for school. 


with finger-painted covers. Eighth-grade boys made denim 
aprons to use in all Unified Arts sections and the girls 
made half-aprons. The exhibits in the halls and class- 
rooms brought all pupils in the school an awareness of 
the importance of art in school life. 


The eighth-graders gave a party for the fourth-graders to 
acquaint them with the new Arts Center. A committee 
demonstrated art projects that could be carried out in the 
fourth grade home room. Another group of children ex- 









Arranging tools, materials 
tor easy access is part of 
Unified Arts, while making 
sawhorses, bicycle racks 
ages both boys, girls. 
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plained the purpose of the Unified Arts program: “We 
are all working together doing many different projects, 
but all of us are working toward the same idea.” 

This unit was devised to give groups of children oppor- 
tunities to plan and solve problems and to use art in im- 
proving the school’s appearance. It emphasizes the idea 
that art plays a part in all phases of school life-—Dorothy 
Strobel, Art Instructor of the Unified Arts Faculty, Beye 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Policeman officiates, principal stands 
by while students hang bird houses and 
bird shelters around school grounds. 


Art helps me 


SERVE MY 


Making and decorating items to beautify 
community occupy many students. They nave 
satisfaction of doing something for ovhers 
as they see effect art has in neighborhood 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





What has art to do with understanding and serving the 
community? Elementary school children discuss such 
questions as “How can we serve our community?” “What 
can we do in the Unified Arts Center to show that we 
understand and appreciate the advantages of living in 
Qak Park?” They answer these questions with model 
houses, stores, etc., plans for beautiful gardens, pictures 
of our community, and things they make for other people. 
Boys and girls constructed models of a post office where 
a helicopter could land, a dream house of one’s own, and 
a beautiful new elevated station. They laid out simple 
scale drawings of their floor plans and then built up walls 
with cardboard and balsa. The more imaginative students 
furnished the interiors and decorated the exteriors, using 
wallpaper, sponges, spools and other odds and ends. One 
idea led to another as they added landscaping, sidewalks 
and cars. 


Some students decided to make things to beautify their 
own homes. “I'll make a shelter to encourage birds to live 
near my house because they add interest to a place,” one 
hoy explained. Thus began a study of appropriate hous- 
ing for various birds, and other students joined in. They 
were all delighted when the principal and a policeman 
helped hang some of the completed bird houses on the 
school grounds. 


The neighborhood “Fun Nite” gave the students a chance 
to help with a community project. Decorations on the 
circus theme included large chalk drawings of animals 
in cages, and students cut out wooden faces for the indis- 
pensable midway game, “Knock the babies down”. 

The thought of serving others inspired some students to 
make paintings that could be shipped abroad through the 
Junior Red Cross International Exchange. Projects for 
hospitalized persons included handkerchief holders, 
dragon puppets and stuffed animals. One group of girls 
built a toy box and filled it with toys for an orphanage. 
Another group made playing-card holders for hospitalized 
veterans. 

In this area of Unified Arts, students have the satisfaction 
of giving while they explore and experiment with new 
matcrials and techniques. In learning to understand and 
serve the community, they see the effect creative art may 
have in their neighborhoods.—Jane Patton, Art Instructor 


of the Unified Arts Faculty, Whittier School, Oak Park, 
Mlinvis. 
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Community study leads to landscaping, 
city-planning and making models of 
stores, civic buildings, dream houses. 


Class plans, builds and letters signs 
to post in alley when one boy said 
his father wouldn't drive over glass 
and rubbish. Class poet wrote jingles. 
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... AND ART GOES HOME WITH ME! 





Boys too learn to prepare simple meal in Unified Arts 
program, take knowledge home to help Mother bake. 


First choice of many students is making ceramic pieces to 
take home. These boys glaze and help fire their own pieces. 





The whine of the saw, the hammer’s thump and the putt- 
pult of the power mower are heard in all suburban cm. 
munities today. High labor costs and the disappeara:ice 
of the neighborhood handy man make doing it your-elf 
more a necessity than a hobby. 

Where do our children fit into this picture? Are we « on- 
tributing to their needs if we fail to recognize thai art 
experience may help them develop the skills they nee: to 
do their share in the family circle? 

Through teacher and pupil planning and the interest «nd 
cooperation of parents, activities for this unit were set up. 
Grouping of children in various work areas—art or in- 
dustrial arts—was determined largely by their choic: of 
activities. Then followed the more detailed planniny of 
work appropriate to the unit and the section in whic !i it 
was to be carried out. Activities were selected from these 
categories: learning “how-to-do-it” hobbies to share with 
the family, learning to help care for younger children, 
planning and preparing a simple meal, repairing and re- 
finishing items for the home, and replanning a section of 
the home and making items harmonious to that section. 
Planning took the form of discussion, sketching, experi- 
menting with aclual materials and looking over \isual 
aids. Naturally, some projects involved two or more chil- 
dren working together. In fact, someone observed that the 
class was like a family group with similar problems. 

We considered the use of art in and around the home. 
People take pride in their homes. They want them to be 
attractive pleasant places to live in. In order to bring the 
problem of interior design into the classroom the children 
sketched their own rooms. Then began the redesigning of 
color schemes and furnishings and the construction of 


Making bread-boards to take home involves girls in use of 
tools and wood finishing before decorating phase beings. 
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use shop, art facilities to repair items from home. Unified Arts’ broad concept includes proper table setting. 








such things as ceramic pieces, wall hangings, stabiles. equipment was in demand, children brought small electric 
mobiles, lamps, book holders and desk accessories. Some- jig saws. enameling kilns and other items from home to 
times small articles of furniture or picture frames were share with the class. 


brought to school for refinishing and repairing. Informal discussion with the children points up their 


Learning to help care for younger children meant plan- enthusiasm for this unit. We learn how important the “do- 
ning an accessory or piece of clothing for a child, plan- it-yourself” home workshop is in our community and we 
ning a day’s menu for a youngster and preparing one of see a real need for teaching about its proper use. It is 
these meals, or planning games and selecting suitable encouraging to note that some parents and children are 
stories for young children. The school nurse came in to now working together with equipment that was formerly 
discuss child care with the class. denied the children. Cooking, sewing, painting, decorat- 
Demonstration techniques for the different activities ing, entertaining, visiting art exhibitions, museums and 
varied. Sometimes the entire group assembled for a theaters—all have become more important in the chil- 
demonstration but usually smaller groups were taught dren’s lives outside of school.—S. M. Purinton, Industrial 
techniques as the need arose. Children like the challenge Arts Faculty, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, 
of working out their own solutions. For example, when [llinois. 








LOOKING AHEAD 


The Unified Arts Curriculum Design Committee is making plans for the future. 
Their first job is to refine the curriculum design by selecting parts of units to be 
emphasized at each grade level. This job requires the listing of instructional 
materials and methods for evaluating the effectiveness of units. A second respon- 
sibility will be to share the findings of the teaching trial at Beye and Whittier 
Schools with other faculty members—classroom teachers and Unified Arts per- 
sonnel. This may be done through teacher conferences or seminars. A third 
problem for the committee will be to help primary grade teachers plan and 
carry out their arts programs. 

Changes will be made as new and better ways of unifying the arts are found, for 
curriculum planning is continuous—Mary McMullan, Consultant of Unified 


Arts, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Lively trim—expressive face, feathered body— 
adds to animation of imaginary bird. Its four con- 
trols are easy to manipulate and just can't tangle. 
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THE UNTANGLING OF A KNOTTY PROBLEM 
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Tangled marionette is heartbreaker. Fewer controls 
risk loss of animation but insure puppetry success. 


By BOB STEWART 


Margaret B. Henderson School 
Dallas, Texas 


A tangled marionette is a sad sight, a disheartening 
experience that takes the heart out of any child and 
thay kill forever his interest in puppetry. 

Obviously, a complex marionette with many control 
strings tangles easily but the elimination of control 
strings risks the loss of animation. The problem is to 
develop a simple marionette that effects a compromise 
between ease of manipulation and animation. 

One solution is our four-string bird form. This creature 
gets the children off on the right foot and leaves a 
lasting impression of successful marionette-making. 
We made our bird from paper mache, rug yarn (knit- 
ting yarn would do) and apple crate wood. Two paper 
mache balls are built up for the body and head by 
wadding newspaper to the size desired. These balls are 
tied with light string to keep them in shape while 
paste-soaked newspaper strips are wrapped around 
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A tangled marionette—a still, lifeless heap of 
wood and string—may destroy for all time child's 
interest in puppetry. What we need is a simple 
but lively marionctte that starts class off on 


right foot, insuring success on their first try. 


Round balls of paper mache form body and head. Control 
sticks and feet are cut from apple crate wood. Below, girls 
drill holes at each end of main control and ''T"’ crossbar. 


























Tempera decoration establishes character of bird; 
thus careful thought must go into painting stage. 


Neck and leg lenths are determined, then cut from rug 
yarn. To locate ends in body, head and feet, students use 
awl to punch holes, push in ends, secure them with cement. 


them. After several layers of strips have been applied, 
a final layer of brown paper toweling gives the bal! a 
smooth even surface. 

While the head and body are drying, the feet and con. 
trol sticks are made. The feet are drawn on the wood 
in whatever shape the individual chooses, then sawed 
out with a coping saw or any small hand saw. The 
same wood will do for the control sticks. Two «re 
needed, one a little longer than the other. 


When the head and body are dry and painted with 
tempera, three pieces of rug yarn are cut for the neck 
and legs. To locate them in the paper mache hills, 
holes are punched with an awl, the string ends pustied 
in and secured with a drop of household cement. 


To attach the feet (sanded smooth and painted) we 
drilled holes toward the back of each foot, pushed in 
the rug yarn ends and secured them with household 
cement. 


Next comes the rigging of the marionette to the con- 
trol sticks. Any strong string may be used for the 
controls, and we used just four of them. One is at- 
tached to the head and one to the body using the same 
method by which the neck and legs were fastened. 
These two strings go to the main control stick, the head 
string through a hole in one end of the stick and the 
body string through a hole in the other. The length of 
the control strings should be adjusted so that the opera- 
tor may hold the stick about waist level. 


The other two strings are fastened to the front of the 
feet (again, by pushing the string into a small hole and 
securing it with a drop of cement). These two strings. 
adjusted to the proper length, then go to opposite ends 
of the “T” stick, the shorter control stick that will be 
a crossbar on the main control. The “T” stick should 
have a hole in its center to fit over a nail driven 
through the main control stick and clipped off to elimi- 
nate the point. The “T” stick should not be perma- 
nently attached to the main stick, since operation of 
the marionette depends on the crossbar being remov- 
able. 


After the marionette is rigged, the final decorative 
touches are added—feathers, sequins, beads, felt, etc.— 
and the paint touched up. The hieh!y animated marion- 
ette that results has only four strings. It simply can't 
get tangled. ° 


Students use same basic construction plan 
but every bird is different. After rigging 
is complete, final decorative touches are 
added: scrap, felt, feathers, sequins, etc. 
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If art consultant's time is not rigidly scheduled she can be on hand to 
capture enthusiasm at time it is motivated by classroom teacher. Know- 
ing consultant integrates art with subject matter whenever possible. 


THE ART CONSULTANT 





ON HAND 
WHEN NEEDED 


By PHILIP W. G. BAIRD 
Director of Adult Education, Schoo! District No. 5 
Town of Hempstead, Levittown, N. Y 






















Important function of consultation system is to provide workshops for teachers for sake of their ow: 
art expression. Discussion with art consultant helps them relate their own experiences to child ar 


THE ART CONSULTANT 





Our aim is to make art a living experience for elementary 
school children and as educators we are always seeking 
better ways of doing it. One of these ways is to make better 
use of the art consultant’s time by a method we call the 
“art consultation method”. In our school system we have 
carefully studied it and contrasted it with the rigid sched- 
uling of art classes. We find the consultation method 
affords the art teacher, classroom teacher and administra- 
tor maximum opportunity to develop the esthetic potential 
of young children. At the same time it brings into play the 
combined talents of a large part of the school staff to facili- 
tate the child’s artistic expression and enjoyment. 

Here is how it works. The art teacher is available to those 
teachers and classes during the time she is most needed for 
creative art instruction, rather than on a rigid schedule of 
art classes from kindergarten through the sixth grade, ap- 
pearing at precisely the same time and spot once a week. 
This flexibility permits maximum coverage of the elemen- 
tary school with emphasis where it is required most. Let’s 
suppose a fifth grade class has just returned from a field 
trip to the local firehouse. The art consultant is called to 
the scene and takes advantage of the children’s enthusiasm 
and energy by introducing a new technique through which 
the child expresses his experiences of the morning. The 
child, particularly keen on the subject and anxious to ex- 
press himself, masters the new medium with greater 
rapidity than he might in a regular classroom situation. 


In the usual scheduled system, the art teacher would not 



























Teacher takes over when consultant leaves, thus 
carrying creative art into regular classroom life. 
At right, they work in clay in workshop guided 
by art consultant. Classroom teacher, who is in 
constant touch with her pupils, is key to making 
art a living experience elementary children. 
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have been available, the children would lose much of their 
enthusiasm and the art teacher would find the new tech- 
nique more difficult to teach because of the loss of “natural 
motivation”. Further, integrating the art experience with 
the subject of social studies would be infinitely more difh- 
cult if the drive engendered by the firehouse experience 
had had time to dissipate. 

Another advantage of the consultation method results from 
the fact that it permits different age groups to work to- 
gether. The art consultant can arrange for pupils from the 
third, fifth and sixth grades, for example, to participate in 
the planning and painting of an Easter mural or the decor 
for an operetta. Such activity is virtually impossible in a 
system that confines the art instructor to a classroom for 
10-minute periods. 


As we are all aware, art more than most other subjects is 
conducive to social cooperation and growth among children 
of dissimilar ages and temperaments. Arnold Toynbee as- 
serts that our present society must either terminate in 
genocide (total human annihilation) or total world under- 
standing and social integration. Our obligation to the de- 
velopment of the child’s social maturation can best be 


realized in our current (continued on page 48) 
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CHILDREN TEACH AN ART WORKSHOP 


A stimulating and challenging art education program has been 
in effect at William Cullen Bryant School for a number of 
years, and for this reason it was the school chosen last fall as 
the place for the workshop for about 60 assistant elementary 
school principals. 


William Cullen Bryant School is organized mainly on the self- 
contained classroom plan, and each of the 15 teachers, whose 
classes average about 36 pupils, teaches art. 

Teachers consulted with the principal, Miss Elizabeth Hamill, 
and the elementary art supervisors while making plans for the 
activities which the pupils wanted to demonstrate. These plans 
were made with due consideration for the growth of the pupils, 
for using a variety of materials and for including a variety of 
experiences. As the work progressed, demonstrations were given 
by the elementary art supervisors, Mrs. Grace Langebrake and 
Mrs. Helen Kutis. 

Before visiting the classrooms, the workshop group met in the 
auditorium and designated “service” as the keynote for the 
year’s meetings. “How the Art Department Serves the School” 
was discussed by Mr. Alfred Howell, directing supervisor of art 
in the Cleveland schools. “How the Principal Serves in the Art 
Program of the School” was explained by Miss Hamill. The 
many ways the Elementary Art Teachers’ Guide serves the 
teacher were pointed out by the elementary art supervisor, Mrs. 
Langebrake. 

During their visits to classrooms, the assistant principals saw 
enthusiastic pupils demonstrate the crayoning and painting of 
pictures; constructing miniature furniture from boxes; making 
paper mache masks and insects; creating shadow puppets with 
movable parts; coloring original slides; painting with sponges 
and tempera; sketching and painting a mural; constructing 
wall plaques with copper screen and felt appliqué; making 
farm animals with paper mache; and Indian dramatization, by 
making and decorating costumes and headdresses. 

In each classroom three or four groups were working at a 
variety of activities. The pupils proved themselves excellent 
teachers as they explained processes and answered questions. A 
panel composed of the 15 classroom teachers led by Mrs. Helen 
Kutis answered questions during the assembly period following 
the classroom visits. 

Some of the workshop activities are explained in the pictures 
and articles on these pages.—Grace Langebrake, Assistant 
Supervisor of Elementary Art. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ART IN KINDERGARTEN 


Art bridges the timeless freedom of children’s first years and 
the beginning rigors of school life. These kindergartners are 
working freely with many different materials. They know where 
to get supplies and they learn to put things back in their proper 
places. Kindergarten establishes attitudes that may prevail 
throughout school life. A child’s first classroom may look like 
a maw that holds fearsome terrors, but if he finds there an 
atmosphere of gentleness and encouragement, the seed of inde- 
pendence takes root in nourishing soil of individual responsi- 
bility —Sylvia Loesch, Teacher, William Cullen Bryant School. 


EVERYBODY LOVES THE FARM 


At the starting line, everyone has the same thing—rolls of 
newspaper, string, paste and wire—but after wads have been 
tied on here and there every animal is different. Students par- 
ticularly enjoy the tactile experience of building up layers of 
paper mache, shaping them to just the right form and smooth- 
ing the whole surface. From day to day the animals change in 
shape until the longed-for time that the painting may start. 
Final touches of yarn, buttons and fur help to make the animals 
colorful, gay and lovable—Catherine Staten, Teacher, Primary 
Enrichment Class, William Cullen Bryant School. 
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THEY CAN PAINT IT 


Young illustrators swing into action in the first-grade class- 
room. Stimulated by the stories they have heard, they can 
re-tell them in paint more expressively than in words. The 
informal them work 
freely, and access to the paint table gives them a chance 
to work out their own color choices—Mabel E. Griffin, 
Teacher, Grade 1B, William Cullen Bryant School. 


arrangement of the classroom lets 


Right down the first grade alley is the story of The Little 
Red Hen. All their story book friends inspire them to work 
creatively with paint. They are of an age to begin experi- 
menting with scrap materials, which they do freely. As this 
kind of free expression continues, the children’s work re- 
veals remarkable growth—Myra M. Priebe, 
Grades 1A-1B, William Cullen Bryant School. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH MASKS 


Two films, “The Art of Making Masks” and “The Loon’s 
Necklace” set the stage for our mask-making experiment. 
The first step was to learn something about masks. Books. 
pictures and magazines were brought in. We learned that 
masks are used in the theater as well as for ceremonial 
dances and religious rites among many peoples. 


Materials? A paper bag stuffed with paper for a mold. 
wheat paste and paper torn in strips. Features were built 
up of wads of taped-down paper and six layers of paper 
strips were applied. While the mask forms were drying. 
each student designed a face for his mask and while the 
painting was being done ideas began to develop for devora- 
tions. Buttons, beads, raffia, yarn, felt, wooden ornaments. 
feathers and all sorts of materials played a part. 
Mask-making was a creative adventure in which all stu: 
dents participated, and the pride they felt in their work 
helped to bring them an appreciation of masks as objects 
of art.—Bertha Williams, Teacher, Grade 6, William Cullen 
Bryant School. 
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FROM FACT TO FANCY 


A science unit on “How Living Things Help and Harm 
Eah Other” was the basis of our art activity. As we caught 
ani mounted insects we admired their coloring, noted their 
structure and identified them. This led to making large 
chalk drawings of butterflies, moths, beetles, dragonflies 
an’ praying mantises. The children enjoyed the chalk work 
because of the speed with which the work could be done 
an! the shading of colors. 


From this we progressed to making paper mache insects in 
the fantastic realm. We used all kinds of materials for 
decorations, wings and feelers. Among these were buttons, 
shells, sequins, glitter, colored pipe cleaners, lace paper 
doil:es, art canvas, bits of old jewelry, yarn, veiling, tulle 
and toothpicks plus unlimited imagination. The results were 
the greatest collection of unnamed insects on record and 
the fun of having created our own individual “bugs”. 

Another phase of our science-inspired art was the making 
of shadow-box arrangements of fall flowers and leaves. 
Round or oval lids of hat boxes supplied the frame. Against 




















a painted background, dried sumac, tulip tree flowers. 
milkweed pods, cattails, mullein, teasel, bittersweet, fungi. 
bark, locust pods and wheat were arranged in a balanced 
pattern. The common fall plants made striking and interest- 
ing pictures.—Carolyn Fluck, Teacher, Upper Elementary 
Enrichment Class, William Cullen Bryant School. 





START WITH A STORY 


Are you wondering what to do for your next P.T.A. pro- 
gram or any other occasion when the children are invited 
to entertain an adult audience or their own school friends? 
Here is an idea. Let the children make stick puppets and 
have a cut-out shadow play, acting out one of their stories. 
The idea isn’t new, but have you tried it? 

For the Christmas program my class did the story “Pedro, 
the Angel of Olvera Street” by Leo Politi. 

Perhaps you would like a few guideposts. We read several 
familiar stories, and considered how they might be pre- 
sented, weighing the possibilities of each. Finally, “Pedro” 
was chosen, because of its many characters and good 
action. 

First, we made a list of the most important incidents in the 
story and then we wrote the story in our own words. 
Second, we decided that five scenes were necessary for the 
play. Third, we chose the important and interesting char- 
acters for the scenes. We read the story many times before 
we started the characters. 

The cardboard silhouette, front, back or side view, of each 
character required careful planning. Since the success of a 
shadow play depends on interesting silhouettes, we studied 
closely the shape of the nose, chin and head, the hands and 
feet. and the body. Before it was drawn the size of the 
character was determined by the size of the shadow screen. 
Much thought and ingenuity were used in planning for the 
movement of the puppet. Each character was studied to 
see what it was expected to do. Some were to talk, others 
to move their arms and legs, some their tails and ears. The 
smoothness of action was attained by overlapping rounded 
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joints. Round-headed brass fasteners were used in the centers 
of joints, attached loosely to allow freedom. 


Sewed to the movable parts of the puppets to control the 
movements were umbrella spokes, tacked in an upright 
position to a dowel rod for support. 

We made lantern slides for scenery. Shifting from one 
scene to the next was quick and easy with no interruption 
of the music or story. Slides were colored with lantern 
slide crayons. The class sang the music. 


A narrator was used to tell the story while students oper- 
ated the puppets by kneeling below the screen. The mani- 
pulation and timing of the movements of the characters 
took practice and skill, but it was a fine experience in 
cooperation and co-ordination. Each child was aware that 
it took every individual contribution to make the program 
a success.—Thelma S. Patterson, Teacher, Grades 5A-6B, 
William Cullen Bryant School. ° 


























































One afternoon in art class one of the boys roamed from 
table to table observing what other seventh-graders were 
doing. A few were sculpting plaster blocks while others 
constructed three-dimensional forms with wood sticks. The 
non-participant seemed interested only in watching. He 
repeatedly bypassed the art books ! have provided for the 
occasional youngster who hits a “dry” period. 

It is part of my classroom procedure to encourage each 
student to find materials and projects that interest him— 
and the children know it. Thus, this boy was taking full 
advantage of his freedom. When he finally stopped and 
gazed longingly at the clock, I thought, “Well, there’s one 
| haven’t been able to reach today.” Then he turned and 
approached me with this question, “I know it’s almost the 
end of the period but can I start a project now?” It would 
have been impossible—and unwise—to refuse. 

It was soon apparent that this youngster was in the 
process of discovering how to bring two entirely different 
materials together into a new unity. In the same way 
heavier wood makes forms for pouring cement or studs for 
plaster walls, he had decided to use wood sticks to create 


Born of freedom and inventive- 
ness, Roddy's notion to combine 
sticks and plaster introduces art 


project that fires whole class. 


By WILLIAM LUFT 


Art Teacher, E. A. Hall School 
Watsonville, Calif. 


a shallow form to hold plaster with the ultimate purpose 
of decorating the hardened forms. It was a unique experi- 
ence for him and his abundant eagerness carried over to 
the following day. 

His first attempt to use the two materials together failed. 
The plaster was too wet, the sticks were uneven and he 
had made no provision to keep the wet plaster from seep- 
ing under the sticks. But his goal was too near to allow 
for discouragement. The next try proved more rewarding. 
Though he was still not satisfied with his final product, 
success was in sight. 

Little did I know how he was to fire the imaginations of 
his fellow students! Within a few days most of them were 
working with sticks and plaster. Using wood glue and 
Duco cement as adhesives, they built oblong, square. tr- 
angular and hexagonal shapes, then divided and decorated 
the spaces. Some students poured gravel into the wel 
plaster to get textural contrast while others used leaves. 
shells and pebbles. One student incised a bas-relief into 
his frame. Others simply painted multi-colored design = on 
the dry plaster as in these illustrations. . 
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| Roddy sketches his idea on newsprint, penciling or He cuts sticks according to plan about half-inch in 
rayoning in possible ways to decorate each area. depth, adheres them with any fast-drying cement. 


3 Seepage of plaster turns out to be big problem. If 4 


See A fragile form at best, stick frame must be held 
t is used quite thick, less escapes under sticks. 


steady for a few minutes to allow plaster to set. 
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into When last areas are poured, Roddy discovers it is 
wise to pour all areas first, then apply designs. 
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5 Xoddy paints dry plaster. For textural treatment, 6 
ticks, stones, sequins are applied on wet plaster. 
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FURNITURE DESIGNS—Florence Knoll 





Usually an artist becomes famous for having excelled in some par- 
ticular area of the arts. Florence Knoll has achieved fame in the 
triple role of architect, designer consultant and furniture designer. 
President of Knoll Associates, Inc., Knoll Textiles Inc. and Knoll 
International Limited, she also serves as head of the Planning Unit. 
In this capacity her work embraces not only collaboration with archi- 
tects on the interior furnishings of contemporary projects, but also 
the layout and coordination of display in all Knoll Associates show- 
rooms in the United States and overseas. 


Florence Knoll was born in Michigan in 1917 and married the late 
Hans G. Knoll in 1943. After graduating from the Cranbrook 
Academy in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. she studied at the Archi- 
tectural Association in Lendon. Following that she obtained her 
architectural degree at the Illinois Institute of Technology where she 
studied under Ludwig Mies van de Rohe. 

Miss Knoll then went to New York and joined the firm of Hans G. 
Knoll Associates as a partner and head of the Knoll Planning Unit, 
the position in which she continues to be most active today. In 1946 
the present corporation was formed and together Florence and Hans 
Knoll pioneered the advancement of modern furniture and textiles. 
Imagination and enterprise expanded their unique operation into an 
international organization comprised (continued on page 49) 

















Of course the play's the thing—but when drama coach wants "at least four 


dozen different posters" every year, art students groan. From rebellion comes: 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
THAT SELLS 


By LUCILLE H. JENKINS 
Art Teacher, Van Horn High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The vehicle for every school advertising effort is always the same. Year after year it’s posters! 
When our drama department recently asked for “at least four dozen different posters” to advertise 


their spring play, my students accepted the assignment and doggedly went to work. All except one. 
| remember Nancy’s exact words when she rebelled. 


“I want to do something different to advertise our play—something that will attract attention, 
something that will have the visual appeal! and the selling idea of a poster—but different!” 
Nancy first considered doing such things as life-sized cardboard cut-out figures, mobiles—-and 
finally paper sculpture. She had done very little in this area but she had seen paper sculpture in 
store windows, so she was aware of its place in advertising. | gave her Toni Hughes’ book “How 
to Make Shapes in Space” with this comment: “You'll enjoy reading this. It will suggest many 
ways of working with paper and after a little experimenting you’re sure to come up with an 
original idea.” 


Later I asked Nancy to write a brief statement in answer (continued on page 50) 


Nancy spends hours experimenting 
to get results at right: two principal 
characters in play are about three 
feet tall, made of various coiored 
and textured papers. Heac are 
folds of pink tissue paper and nara- 
sol is floral-patterned gift rap. 
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ONE BLOCK 
PRINTS 
THREE COLORS 


By MARY HOMEIER 
Art Teacher, Cedar Heights Sct 
ed | 


lowa 


Students sketch with water color brushes dipped in thinned 
pera. Various stages of cutting are in process below. In 
und are brayers used to ink blocks for test prints. 
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When test prints show design is satisfactorily cut, print- 
ing starts in earnest. Students put their weight on blocks 
while boy in foreground uses block print press. They take 
care to avoid uncraftsmanlike messy margins, fingerprints. 
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Our experiments with linoleum block printing covered 
approximately five 45-minute art classes meeting once 
a week. During those five weeks, enthusiasm for lino- 
leum block printing reached a high pitch, partly be- 
cause of the introduction of three colors in the printing 
process. 

Going from room to room to teach art, I had noticed 
a lot of beautiful, healthy foliage plants growing in 
large boxes along one side of the fifth grade classroom. 
These turned out to be the primary source of inspira- 
tion for the designs the fifth-graders used in cutting 
linoleum blocks. They studied the plants carefully and 
noticed that stems and leaves in nature are not stiff 
and straight, but gracefully curved. They saw that 
plants vary in height and shape and size and number 
of leaves. 





































The students sketched on their linoleum blocks \ ith 
water color brushes dipped in tempera that had }. 
thinned enough to flow freely. | encouraged them to 
work freely and easily until they were satisfied w (h 
their sketches. Incidentally, | was glad to see that ‘1 
students brought their own experiences into their wk 
rather than relying solely on the plants. 


I had previously explained to the students that th. re 
are different kinds of linoleum cuiters for various }) 
poses and that they were to experiment to find wh -h 
cutter would work best on their designs. Every: ne 
made a good start on his cutting the first day. Bei. re 
I left the room, the blocks and tools were collected «1d 
laid aside—although everyone wanted to continue \ 
ting rather than study geography. They were paci!i-d 
with instructions to do further cutting if they had 

free time during the week before the next art class 
During our second class we started printing. With 
either red or yellow water-soluble block-printing ink. 
on newsprint or manila, the students were advised to 
make six or more prints of their blocks—howeyer 
many they had time for. The more first prints they 
made, the better off they'd be when it came time \ 
add other colors in further printing steps. 


, 


Some of the students used hand presses while othe: 
printed by stepping on their blocks. Some of the mos 
successful prints were made by the latter process. 


I mentioned that a good printer doesn’t get fingerprints 
all over the margins of his prints—that this is part of 
his craft. | knew fingerprints were unavoidable. but | 
believe that students should be held to high standards. 
They need to be challenged and to feel there is always 
room for improvement. Not so surprisingly, fingerprints 
were considerably reduced in this project. 

The next class period was spent cutting. The students 
began to understand that (continued on page 5()) 
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Carolyn Howlett can’t remember when she wanted 
to do anything but teach. Even as a child she loved 
“playing school” with other youngsters in the 
neighborhood. Her favorite toys were new school 
tablets and big double-layer boxes of pencils and 
crayons. She recalls that much of this make-believe 
schooling took place outdoors where the children 
could draw huge pictures in colored chalk on new 
sidewalks. That was in 1919 in suburban Berwyn, 
Illinois. 

Her interest in both art and school was unwavering. 
By the time she was nine years old and in the fifth 
grade, she had decided she would be an art teacher. 
The unusual thing. of course, is that she didn’t 
change her mind! 

In high school she was awarded two silver cups, one 
for scholarship (she was the highest ranking student 
in the school’s history) and the other as first award 
for the Illinois State Fair Poster Contest. Of course 
she was happy to see her poster reproduced on bill- 
boards throughout the state, but she was most ex- 
cited over the scholarship that accompanied the 
award. This she used for her first year of study at 
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IN ART EDUCATION 


the School -of the Art Institute of Chicago. The 
Morton High School yearbook of her graduating 
class of 1931 prophesied that she would be an art 
teacher. She was on her way. 

By the time she was 20 she had realized her long 
enduring ambition. She had earned the BAE degree 
at the School of the Art Institute where she received 
the General Excellence Award and other honors. 
Now she signed her full-time teaching contract with 
the Oak Park Public Schools where she was to teach 
for three years. Simultaneously she began teaching 
in the Saturday Junior School of the Art Institute. 
At the end of her first year of teaching, the Oak 
Park superintendent recommended her for reap- 
pointment with a merit rating, adding, “This is the 
first time a merit rating has been earned by a 
teacher during her first year of service.” 

For six years she taught at the Libertyville High 
School and also expanded her schedule at the Art 
Institute to teach design, crafts and weaving in the 
Day School. 

All in all she has taught in many different types of 
educational programs: public, private, professional. 
recreational and therapeutic. She has taught all age 
levels from pre-school age youngsters to adults. Dur- 
ing the war she taught convalescents in army and 
navy hospitals and worked with Dorothy Liebes and 
Charles Fabens Kelley in the organization of the 
volunteer teacher program. Even during those busy 
years she continued her studies and earned the 
MAE degree at the School of the Art Institute and 
later the MA at Northwestern University. 


In 1943 when she was appointed Head of the Art 
Institute’s Art Education Department she became 
interested in the idea of training artist-teachers 
rather than art teachers. “It was my conviction,” 
states Mrs. Howlett, “that those who plan to teach 
art should have the kind of program that involves 
creative participation in the arts at their highest 
level. This is in sharp contrast to the watered-down 
versions of art courses for teachers.” 


Readers of Arts and (continued on page 44) 
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IC 4ARD II!—wood-cut by Fred Busi 
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The epochal television presentation of 
Shakespeare’s Richard I11 directed by 
Sir Laurence Olivier gave me the idea 
for this wood-cut. 
The man and king Richard provides 
artists, writers and musicians alike 
with an interesting subject for the 
portrayal of that which is sinister, crafty, that which is scorned 
for its Machiavellian tactics yet respected for its courage in the 
face of defeat. 
| made the wood-cut from an old discarded 20x14-inch draw- 
ing board. First I made a sketch and then transferred it to the 
board. I purposely left the eyes and lips blank in order to focus 
attention on them and for contrast. | employed the short, jab- 
bing strokes to indicate the wood texture. I printed the first 
impressions in red to convey Richard’s violent. character, but 
then I thought a black print would be better to show Richard’s 
furtive and sinister nature. 


red 
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“YOU SEE EVERYTHING) 


View from top of Arlington 
Avenue shows children rows 
of houses clinging to hillsides, 
long flights of steps leading 
between levels. Mural project 
leads them to /ook at their 
city and to see their hills. 


By ANN GAYLORD 


Art Teacher 
Spring Lane Schoo 
Pittsburah, Pa 
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Perhaps because they have lived in the hills all their lives, 
my elementary children are not immediately conscious, as 
strangers are, of Pittsburgh’s unique topography. Here, as 
Reginald Marsh so aptly put it, “you see everything on the 
vertical.” But alas, to look at my third-graders’ art work, 
you would have thought we lived in an area as flat as 
Kansas. No hills ever loomed in the background—only a 
few lost birds and a monotonous blue sky. What our houses 
really look like was missing too. It was to increase their 
awareness of our fantastic up-and-down city and the look- 
alike homes and buildings in it that we began a mural. 


My third-graders had never done a mural and I knew it 
would be helpful for them to see one. Opportunity lay at 
our doorstep, for at the top of our street is the beautiful 
St. Henry’s church and in the entranceway a fine modern 
mural by the well-known painter Samuel Rosenberg, a 
native Pittsburgher. Figures occupy the foreground of the 
mural, but in the background is a decorative, abstract 
Pittshurgh—as it might look from a perch high above the 
river. 

A walk launched our project. The children were told be- 
forehand to keep their eyes wide open and to try to remem- 
ber details so that they could draw what they had seen. 
First we visited the Rosenberg mural, then we went in the 
direction of the housing projects where most of the children 
live. We peered down over the fence from the top of 
Arlington Avenue, and the children talked about what they 
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saw: rows of houses one above the other clinging to the 
hillsides, long flights of steps leading up and down, the 
tininess of distant things, the differences in houses. We re- 
turned along Arlington Avenue, noticing the different 
stores, the streetcars and delivery trucks, the movie theater 
and the people, then down a long flight of steps and back 
to school. The children had time to draw right away their 
precious fleeting impressions, and no child was at a loss. 
The quality of their work demonstrated the value of first- 
hand experience. Seeing the variety of impressions in their 
first drawings I felt they were ready to begin the mural. 
Six children worked at a time until every child had con- 
tributed. 

The drawing was begun directly on grey paper with black 
paint to encourage spontaneity. | had some misgivings, but 
the approach worked. The black-painted lines gave unity to 
the mural and it would have been effective even without 
color. But of course the children wanted to use color. They 
selected and mixed their own shades and repeated them 
throughout. Textural effects rather than solid areas made 
up the background. 

Now that the mural is finished, each child can point with 
pride to his own contribution. Our community is all 
there—its stores, homes, people, churches and recreational 
attractions. But more important, the zich tapestry of tiny, 
distant buildings limits the sky to a mere border at the top 
of our mural. Our hills are there. e 
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\ PART 


Mcsaic mural memorial—a tribute to a much-loved 
school principal—grows into a monument to the kind 
of community where such a thing could happen—to 


the school, the artist, the teachers and children. 


By BELLE McINTYRE 


Kindergarten Teacher, Hillcrest School 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Photographs courtesy of 

Corwin Hansen, San Francisco News 
Ruth McNitt, San Francisco Schools 
Jack Corbett, Lobett Production 


In our search for originality and firsthand experiences for 
children, some of the important adult skills and “know 
how” are often forgotten. Sometimes it is necessary to team 
discreetly the experienced teacher and the inexperienced 
pupil in a cooperative venture that assures a reasonable 
degree of original participation. Creative learning still re- 
quires teacher control as much as teacher permissiveness on 
jobs too great for small hands. The story of the mosaic 
mural is one of people, of boys and girls and of the things 
around them. The stimulus to do and the incentive to create 
were inspired by the memory of a principal who ministered 
not only to the school and its teachers and children but 
also to the entire district. 









Untouched face of little girl shows how Artist Emmy Lou 
Packard's sketches looked before mosaic work started 


Hillcrest Elementary School looks out over the San Fran- 
cisco panorama: hills and valleys with contour lines of 
family dwellings, tall buildings of downtown commerce, 
steaming industrial plants and a sparkling bay with its 
pattern of islands and bridges. Here one can see a city of 
people of many occupations and of different cultural back- 
grounds, all working together, planning together and rais- 
ing their children together. On the perimeter of the city 
and nearby are the ocean, the bay and the hills, providing 
interesting materials native to this region: the graceful 
wings of the seagulls, the brilliant yellow of the mcadow 
lark’s bib, the Yerba Buena and the artichoke. the King 
Salmon, the blue tuna, the red snapper and the silver smelt, 


Thousands of pieces were lovingly placed 
by more than 600 children and many 
friends who came to see the work in prog- 
ress ... Many who had had their turn came 
back to talk to the artist or sit and watch." 








crab, starfish, dragonflies and butterflies and the thousands 
of beautifully colored pebbles along the beaches. 

To bring these many and varied materials together into a 
mosaic mural of lasting beauty and significance required 
the direction and skill of an artist who was cognizant of 
the technical problems involved. She was also a teacher of 
children. Brilliant bits of domestic tile and imported glass 
were furnished by tile manufacturers, canvas cash bags 
were furnished by a local bank official for gathering 
pebbles, commercial fishermen gave their iridescent aba- 
lone shells, the U. S. Army opened its gates on one of its 
coastal forts. Exploring for native materials provided dis- 
coveries in science and the children brought their own 
precious collections of butterflies and insects, model air- 
planes and playthings for inclusion in the mosaic. 

This is how one of the teachers at Hillcrest School reports 
the project: 


“Mural making is not new in San Francisco. A visit to any 


For schoo! and 


of its elementary schools would show cooperative murals 
done in tempera, chalk, crayon, collage, or even scrap ma. 
terial. But the 6x21-foot mural at Hillcrest School is un‘que 
both in material and execution. It had to be unique fur jt 
was planned as a lasting tribute to the memory of Prin: ipal 
Anna C. Conlon, friend of over 600 boys and _ <irls 
attending the school. 


“Funds were limited, but this proved a challenge to Eymy 
Lou Packard, San Francisco artist, who met with the 
teacher committee. She caught the feeling of the group and 
suggested a mosaic mural with local material, most of it to 
be collected by the children. 

“This was the beginning of a most unusual educat)onal 
project that involved the whole school. It reached be ond 
the field of art into every phase of the curriculum. 

“Field trips to local beaches provided a variety of stones 
and shells as well as much firsthand information on sea 


life. A local tile factory gen- (continued on page 44) 


community, making of 6x21-foot mural reached beyond field of art into every phase of curriculum. 
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SHOP. TALK 


BUDDING BURR TILSTROMS 

Admirers of Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
get to practice the art of puppetry 
with a Brunswick four-tier cabinet 
con\erted to a stage in Roger Lane 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
aday tability of the complete line of 
cabinetry designed and manufactured 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Co!lender 
Company of Chicago provides the 
teacher with many possibilities for 
channeling youthful imaginations into 
educational projects. This same four- 
tier cabinet, with shelves and doors 





$1000 PRIZE MONEY 


Known for their work and knowledge 
of the field of art, (left to right) Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Museum 
Collections, Museum of Modern Art; 
Roy Neuberger, art collector; Lloyd 
Goodrich, Associate Director, Whit- 
ney Museum; and Antonio Frasconi, 
noted woodcut artist, pose with the 
art work of America’s three top teen- 
age artists chosen at Seventeen Maga- 
zines judging of their sixth annual 
leen-age art coniest. 


The first prize of $500 was awarded 
to Carole Thompson, age 14, of Gro- 
ton, Mass., for a water color and 
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tempera; second prize of $300 to 19- 
year-old Phyllis Novins of Los An- 
geles for a line drawing on collage; 
and third prize of $200 to David 
Staff, age 17, Edgerton, Wisconsin. 
for a pen-and-ink drawing. The event 
climaxed a search for young artisis to 
illustrate the shori stories submitted 
by teen-agers to Seventeen’s yearly 
Short Story Contest. The magazine 
will combine the work of these three 
teen-age artists with the winning short 
stories in the “It’s All Yours” Janu- 
ary issue, an issue devoted entirely to 
original contributions in the field of 
fiction, art and features by persons 
under 20. 


added or subiracted, also serves as 
general storage, library shelves, room 
divider and many other 
school purposes. 


general 


PORTABLE ART DEPARTMENT 

If you are not already familiar with 
FLOQUIL PRODUCTS you're miss- 
ing out on some materials that are 
basic to many successful high school 
art programs. We will mention three 
items and then you can _ follow 
through with your personal request to 
the manufacturers for information on 
their other fine products. First, there 
is the FLOQUIL MARKMASTER I, 
made of non-inflammable plastic and 
as easy to use as a fountain pen. Felt 
points (nibs) are sturdily constructed 


like an artist’s brush. They are se- 
curely locked in seamless, taper-filled 
ferrules with a pre-set “Flo-Control” 
pressure, assuring uninterrupted 
strokes. No priming needed. Priced at 
$2.35 it’s ideal for any type of sign 
painting or poster project. Next there 
is the COLORMASTER KIT: a port- 
able art department that you can use 
anytime, anywhere, containing eight 
assorted colors of DRJ-INK plus eight 


nibs and holders for applying. FLO- 
QUIL DRI-INK is a specially formu- 
lated, transparent marking ink that 
dries instantly on most surfaces to a 
permanent waterproof finish. Com- 
plete kit sells for $3.75. Last, we 
can confidently recommend to you 


FLO- (continued on page 43) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 
President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
| Tallahassee, Fla. 


























ART FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF MIS.- growth characteristics of early childhood, middle chil.‘- 
SOUR, a curriculum guide. Publication hood and later childhood. The latter part of the guise 
102G, 1956 Edition, State Department of Edu- presents some possible activities that seem effective fur 
cation, Jefferson City, Missouri, 1956. these three developmental levels. At the conclusion a 

The new curriculum guide for the teaching of art in bibliography, list of visual aids, addresses of supply 
the elementary schools of Missouri is the latest addi- ' sources, tool and supply lists and a glossary are given. 
tion to a growing number of art guides in which Color has been liberally used throughout the book. Thie 
teachers participate on a statewide basis. Missouri's photography is excellent and well adapted to the tev|. 
comprehensive art guide is designed to serve varied The Missouri art guide, like those of Virginia and 
teaching situations. Much of the content is familiar to Ohio, reflects a strong interest in art education. Art 
art educators; however, as one would expect, the Mis- curriculum interpretation conference-workshops were 
souri teachers have tailored their material to their own offered where 30 or more teachers would meet for the 
needs and stated it in their own terms. By using an purpose of discussing the implementation of the art 
open-type format and outline form, sections devoted to guide. In response to this offer, over 140 arts imple- 
aims and definition of the roles of supervisors, ad- mentation conference-workshops were held, attended |y 
ministrators and teachers are presented with directness over 9000 teachers and administrators throughout the 
and clarity. state. 


The first part of the guide deals with the creative 





MARIONETTES by Mildred M. Osgood. Published by 


the Arts Cooperative Service, 322 East 23rd 


FIRING 










CHAMBER Street, New York 10, N. Y. (Co-op Study No. 
CONTROLLED HEAT M-20), 75 cents, 1956. 
ENAMELING and A concise little booklet on marionettes has been pre- 


pared by Mildred Osgood for the Arts Cooperative 

Service, Inc. Miss Osgood is well known in the New 

York metropolitan area for her work with puppets. In 

—_ line with its intent to produce simple source material 

se gall for teachers, the Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., made 

Packing Chargi a wise selection in Miss Osgood. The contents of this 

ACCESSORY $] 7% little book are not earth-shaking nor are they particu- 
PYROMETER ° ° ° : 

larly new in technical information. But the book does 

Duo-Kiln Amazing kiln value . . . ideal a sic : : - oe ‘rect 

eM GS WOder Gate, actend ond’ contiot bring together basic material and states it in a direc 

Perfect for controlled test firing where larger equipment is in use. manner. The reader is urged to read selectively, using 

only such technical information as he needs and ex- 


THESE TERRIFIC FEATURES: perimenting toward a marionette in as creative a way 


CERAMIC KILN 






























© U.L. approved cord and ® Firing time to 1500°; 55 min. ac say ; 1c . ; ion. 
} he panes © teat eames oor CE oie. as possible. Historical background material on marion 
* 110 volt AC, 10 amp. operation —* Outside dimens. Wx I x ettes is given at the back of the book. Marionettes is a 
4 . . . 
® Plug type self-sealing door © Wt. 35 Ibs.; Shipping Wt. handy and inexpensive book for any school library. 
® 2 elements recessed 3 sides 40 Ibs. a 2 < 
ORDER TODAY! satisFaction GUARANTEED! ° * . 


DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


| 64 pagel unsoon 


} Learn jewelry making and latest enameling processes and 
| 
| 
| 





y MICHELANGELO by Adrian Stokes, Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956, $7.50. 


There have been scores of studies and biographical 
accounts of Michelangelo. As a matter of fact, biogra- 
phies and esthetic appraisals of the masters of the 
Renaissance were a favorite preoccupation of the Eiig- 
lish before and at the turn of the century. Adrian 
Stokes, writing much in the manner of the art lhis- 








techniques from step by step instructions. Book lists many 
brand new copper items never before available, complete 
supplies, new tools & equipment. Send for your copy of 
this valuable instruction book today! Its FREE! 


THE COPPER SHOP a See 


Dept. 144 © 1812 East (3th St. © Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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torians of today, goes far beyond 
the basic structure of a biography in 
his Michelangelo. The author recounts 
the creative behavior of the artist and 
its significance in relation to a broad 
esthetic theory. The first section of 
the book contains a general introduc- 
tio: and synopsis of Michelangelo’s 
life and works. The second section is 
devted to visual works and the last 
pari to the poems. The attributions 
and the iconographical data are 
drawn in a scholariy way. Mr. Stokes 
presents his material and his inter- 
pretition well. There is almost a 
Freudian aspect in some of the 
psy: hoanalytical treatment of Michel- 
angclo’s creative behavior and _ his 
works. If anything, the biographical 
data are separated too much from 
som of the esthetic and pscyhoana- 
lytical discussions. Mr. Stokes’ Michel- 
angelo is an admirable study of a 
greal man treating aspects of his work 
and times in a unique way. ° 





Shop Talk 


(continued from page 41) 


PAQUE colors. These can be applied 
to almost any surface without spread- 
ing. from the finest hairline to the 
boldest stroke. They dry in just a few 
minutes. They are waterproof, wash- 
able. lightfast colors, ideal for fabric 
designs. A Junior Kit of three colors 
sells for $1.98 or you can get the 
Master Kit of 10 bottles for $3.75. 
We believe that high school art de- 
partments will be highly pleased with 
these items and recommend that you 
send for complete information from 
FLOQUIL PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 
(A, Cobleskill, N. Y. (or circle No. 


101 on Reader Service Card). 


EXOTICA 

Ebony, ivory, horn, bone and hun- 
dreds of semi-precious stones are illus- 
trated and described in Sam Kramer’s 
hooklet-catalog. Other exotic materials 
for jewelry-making and craft work in- 
clude procupine quills, nacre, branch 
coral, antique coins, lapidary rough 
and curiosa. Essential findings and 
supplies are also listed. The booklet 
is fascinating reading. Illustrated jew- 
elry projects and extensive sections of 
information and lore on semi-precious 
stones and their use make it a most 
helpful teaching aid. Send 25 cents 
for your copy to Sam Kramer, Dept. 


AA, 29 W. 8th Street. New York. @ 
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WORLD'S FINEST 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© THLE TRIVETS 
® TILE BACKS AND HANGERS CO 
® WOODEN FRAMES sy 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
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Also available: 

Craftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera 
Colors used and recommended 
by Professional Artists ..... Their 
super-bright spectrum colors give 
results that exceed your highest 


expectations. 
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by 
fener Deolers every- 
where. 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 





MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 
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WORLD’ silly, FINEST 


Kita 
YUMMY colors 


Young artists love the brilliance of Craftint- 
Derayco’s NON-TOXIC Poster Paints. Each color 
vibrates with life and radiance! They're 
intermixable and true to the color spectrum. 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are smooth- 
flowing, finely ground, and easy stirring, and 
they have EXTRA high covering power 

may be thinned with water. NON-TOXIC 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors will not 

bleed, smudge, crack or peel And they’re 
priced to fit any school’s budget. 


AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS - 6 SIZES 


Oe 


> we 
1 / /. 


Write today for FREE 
Craftint-Derayco and 
Craftint-Devoe 


Color Folders — 


Wes Cra tint MANUFACTURING CO. 
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‘make visual aids 
FAST 


with a 


Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 





In modern education, the 
Flo-master is the way to 
prepare flash cards, posters, 
maps, signs, charts, graphs, 
etc., like those shown below. 
You can achieve hundreds of 
clear, colorful, exciting 
effects quickly and easily 
with a Flo-master. And you 
don't have to be a talented 
artist to get good results. 

An Opaque Projector will 
provide outlines you can 
easily trace on poster board 
or newsprint. Complete 
information on Opaque 
Projection Techniques is 
yours on request. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT — This is the finest ink ever devel- 
oped for use in felt tip pens. It meets the re- 
quirements for general purpose sketching, let- 
tering and drawing—even equipment marking. 
It is a clear, instant-drying, waterproof, non- 
toxic ink compounded with aniline dyes and 
fine oils. For use on any light colored surface 
Available in 8 colors including black 
BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced Flo- 
master (illustrated above)—not in the older, 
aluminum model. A clear dye. water-based ink 
for use on light colored paper or poster board. 
Non-penetrating, odorless, fast-drying, won't 
transfer to other surfaces (as do colored oil- 
based inks). 8 brilliant colors and black. 2 oz. 
size only. 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced Flo-master, 
4 felt tips, Fine Marker Adapter, one 2 oz. can of 
Flo-master Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of 
cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $3.90 
Flo-master Colorcraft set. 
16 felt tips, four 2 oz. 

type and colors), 2 oz. 

porent Ink). $15.00 


Four Advanced Flo-masters, 
cans of Flo-master Ink (any 
con of cleanser (with Trans- 


FREE! Flo-master School Bulletin illus- 

trates scores of ways teachers are using Pes == 
Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction BY. ta 
and activities. Write for vo copy to aa. 
Cushmen & Denison Mfg Dept. a 

S, 625 Eighth Avenue, er York 18 : 


Flo-imaster 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 
(Circle No. 33 on Inquiry Card) 





Had a Part 


(continued from page 40) 


erously donated scrap tile of many 


colors. 


“From the very start of the project, 
the children had a part. Groups came 
to the library to look at the original 
sketches and discuss the material to 
By the time the final draw- 
ings were accepted, the floor of the 
library was dotted with a variety of 
shells, stones, and bright-colored glass 
lovingly contr’ buted by small collec- 


be used. 


tors. 

“The sketches 
seven panels of three-quarter inch ply- 
wood. They represented a child’s eye 
view of San Francisco children and 
native fauna and flora, which sur- 
passed anything that had been visual- 
ized by the committee. 

“When the childen came to_ the 
library in groups of eight or ten to 
work with Miss Packard, her first 
task was to assure them that they 
could not spoil the mural, for each 
piece could be moved or changed, if 


final were made on 


necessary. 

“With this assurance 
eagerly made their 
large trays of stones, 


the children 


shells. 


reach. The pieces selected were but- 
tered with mastic and placed on the 
mural. Thousands of pieces were lov- 
ingly placed by more than 600 chil- 
dren and many friends who came by 
to see the work in progress. 


“When asked if she had trouble get- | 


ting the children to help, Miss Pack- 


ard laughed and answered, ‘My only | 
trouble is getting too many who want | 


to help!’ 


“Many who had had their turn came 


back to talk to the artist or to sit 


quietly and watch. 


“On dedication day a deep feeling of | 


satisfaction permeated the audience. 
Everyone knew that he had had a 
part.” ° 





Leaders 
(continued from page 33) 


Activities may recall that Mrs. Howlett 
expressed this viewpoint in our June, 
1952, issue (p. 38): 

“Only if the teachers themselves have 
shared the satisfaction and fulfillment 


It’s BRAND NEW 


Easy to make the Gadabout for an extra 
change purse, gadget purse or child's purse. 
All parts pre-cut from genuine top 
quality tooling leather. Holes punched 

ready to assemble and lace Size 
3%” length, 2%” tall, 1° deep, will 
hold a pack of King-size Cigarettes 
Easy instructions and beautiful tool- 
ing patterns. Wonderful project for 
souvenirs, groups and bazaars as 
resale item to sell for $1.50. Order 
50c postpaid. 


Today POSTPAIO 


WRITE FOR FREE on a CATAL 0G 


TANDY LEATHER ‘SINCE 19/9) 
P. O. BOX 791-YM = ¢ RTH, TEAS 
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ORDER today a PEACOCK 
12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely 
used in schools 
and homes. 





Showing complete line ef original 
craft projects | materials in stock 
for quick shipmen 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 
Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
4 SA W. BROWN 8ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
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selections from | 
colored | 
tile, and glass that were within easy | 


GRUMBACHER 
"6851 aa 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 





casein e tempera 
poster ¢ show card 


pratnting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end’... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 





Size: ¥/, Vo % 4 
Hair banat A | * Vg | “ti 


Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 
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Iv Itt 
75 95 
WRITE FOR FREE 











SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 








M.GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK - 1 N. Y. 
(Circle No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 
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that comes from producing creatively, 
will they be able to do an effective job 
in developing the creative capacities 
of their students. Too many teachers 
have bypassed this responsibility be- 
cause of the mistaken notion that art 
wa- a body of subject matter requir- 
ing highly specialized skills and abili- 
ties. Classroom teachers whose teacher 
trai ing included merely an ‘ex- 
posire’ to art via art appreciation 
lectr:res and a notebook digest of art 
education methods are finding their 
training inadequate to meet the more 
vital needs of growing girls and 
boy:.” 


Wit! the cooperation of Dean Hubert 
Rop;. Mrs. Howlett worked on reor- 
ganivation of the curriculum so that 
students who were interested in teach- 
ing eed not sacrifice their own crea- 
tive Jevelopment as artists. Instead of 
segr gated teacher-training courses, 
the art education students now sched- 
ule their art courses in the various 
prof:ssional departments of the school 
together with those who are preparing 
for careers as artists. 


The resources of the Saturday Junior 
School are utilized as a laboratory for 
the observation of children and their 
art expression at all levels of growth 
and development. Through the co- 
operative efforts of the Junior School 
and the Art Education Department, a 
series of seven circulating exhibits of 
Children’s Art were organized. Each 
exhibit featured an explanatory theme 
based on an analytical interpretation 
of children’s art expression. These ex- 
hibits circulated from coast to coast 
and have been recognized as an aid 
to the understanding and appreciation 
of child art by teachers, parents and 
the public generally. 


During the past ten years the Depart- 
ment of Art Education has grown in 
both size and stature as one of the 
most important teacher-training pro- 
grams in the country. In a national 
survey involving reports from 176 col- 
leges in 42 states, the School of the 
Art Institute ranked second in the 
total number of students who became 


qualified for legal certification as art 
teachers.? 


The important achievements of gradu- 
ates both as practicing artists and as 
teachers are a testimonial of the value 
and success of the program. It is not 
uncommon for these artist-teachers to 
be represented in major art exhibi- 
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tions and many have been awarded 


prizes and fellowships both here and 
abroad. 


Mrs. Howlett herself is an artist- 
teacher. Throughout her years as an 
educator she and her husband have 
maintained a studio for their own 
creative art work. Jim is staff artist 
with the Chicago-American. They 
have worked together as an artist 
team ever since they met. That was 
back in 1933 when they were both 
exhibiting and sketching portraits at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

During their summer vacations they 
usually combine foreign travel with 
sketching, painting and photography. 
On one of these foreign trips, Mrs. 
Howlett visited the schools of north 
European countries. She arranged a 
series of exchange exhibitions that 
helped show her students the uni- 
versal qualities of children’s art ex- 
pression. 

Carolyn Howlett has exhibited in 
numerous exhibitions, local, national 
and international. Her more import- 
ant shows include exhibits at the Art 
Institute, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, the Renaissance Society, the 
Associated American Artists Galleries, 











Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 


swer ever 


GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! > 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all oa. Write today! if 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA2 

DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 

*1111 Ne. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 













































































































































































SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


ing catalog, only 25¢. 
SAM KRAMER, Dept. AA 


29 W. 8TH ST. ° 





Exotic materials, ebony, ivory, curiosa, 
jewelry projects, kits, supplies, fascinat- 
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Open 
the door 
to new 
creative 
experiences 








...Wwith the super-safe, por 
This real, 





“or 

. 
table Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 
professional-ty jig saw by a real rotary motor—not a vibrator. 
works wonders in the + a 
Stimulates young minds, releases new 
creative ideas, keeps the class bubbling 
with enthusiasm. 





Even the pupil who's usually all thumbs j 


u 
can turn out projects on a Dremel Moto- The table also tilts 45° for bevel cut- 


Jig Saw. In fact, a Dremel is so safe 


and simple to operate that third-graders mits cutting in Yad direction—handles 


have mastered it. 


The specially designed blade 
vides complete protection. It’s portable 
—easy to move from room to room. 
Rubber suction cups eliminate bolting 


to a table 


guard pro- 





q MODEL 15 
oom. It It cuts wood up to 154” thick, plastics, 15” throat. 
light metals, saws to center of 30” circle. Cuts to center of 
Lightweight (12 Ibs.) but powerful, it’s 30” circle 
the only low cost, quality electric Jig 
Saw suitable for use in the elementary, $29.95 
nior and senior high school classroom. 
ting. A unique 3-way blade holder per- MODEL 8 
8” throat. 
any length wood. Cuts to center of 
A lly, the D 1 f 16” circle 
ctually, the Dremel outperforms many 
higher-priced jig saws. Ask for a dem- $23.50 
onstration when zen visit your hard- 
ware or hobbycraft store. Then include Prices include 
a Dremel Moto-Jig Saw on your next rotary motor 
ob 


The Dremel Moto-Jig Saw is powered requisition. 














Specially designed 
blade guard pro- 
tects young fingers. 


a reprint of a school article about a 3rd grade 


FREE! Booklet on the complete Dremel line, also oe 
classroom experience. 


NEW! Eight exciting pattern . 

jackets containing suggested \ 
ideas for a wide variety of 
school classroom projects. 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 267B, Racine, Wis. 
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STUDENT'S ART BOOKS 
ART SUPPLIES & CERAMICS 


Write for free catalog. 


D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


442 No. Wells St. ¢ Dept. AA. © Chicago 10, Ili. 
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STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, ae 


Round, Square, Half-round 6 a Wire. 

Sheet in all geuges, 10K & 1 x gold. Fine 

Sliver, Co r Shapes & rR... Ear Wires, 

ed Link Backs. Seldor, Flux, Display Boxes, 
¢. 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and Equipment, FREE Catalogs and 
information upon request. 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Box 2010 Dept. C 1430 ICT Bidg., Dallas 21, Tex. 
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with amazing Etchall Miracle 
Cream—Easy —Safe—FUN! 


Now your class can decorate glassware 
with professional results for glamorous 
gifts or home use. It’s easy! Create origi- 
nal designs or use the designs provided on 
Etchall stencils. Etch any glass perma- 
nently, beautifully in five minutes! It’s a 
fascinating project! 


Special! Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit 
A $3.00 Value Only $1.00 
Limit One. Enclose $1. 00 today for your 
SAMPLE KIT & COMPLETE INFORMATION 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies. No. AA 


Dept.-G Etchall, Inc. 
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American Federation of Arts, Findlay | 
Galleries, the Magnificent Mile and | 
the Arts Club. She is a professional 
member of the Chicago Society of 
Artists and the Arts Club of Chicago. 


The Howletts’ latest artistic venture is 
the remodeling of their coach house 
studio and home in Riverside, IIli- 
nois. It was designed by Frank Lloyd 





| Wright in 1908. Their photographs of | 


| the “before 


and after” remodeling | 
were the nucleus of the story, “A Fine | 
Old Stable Becomes a Fine New 
Home,” published by //ouse Beautiful 
last February. 

How- 
active leader in art 
organizations. She has 
served in various capacities as officer, 
council member and speaker for the | 
various local, state, regional and na- 


Most art educators know Mrs. 
lett as a 
education 


very 


| tional associations during the past 20 | 


years. 


| Her post as regional delegate to the 


chose _ the 


Atlantic City conference in 1948 was | 
one of her most exciting experiences 
in organizational work. This was the 
first meeting of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association. The delegates 
name, 
and 


established the 


constitution 


framework for the merger of the four | 


regional associations of the U.S.A. 


She was elected a member of the first | 


national council and served as pro- 


| gram chairman of the first joint con- 


vention of the regional and national | 


| organizations in Chicago in 1950. 


For five years she served as a mem- 


| Art Teachers” 


ber of the Policy and Research Com- 
mittee and contributed to the pub- 
lication of the national 


“Current Supply and Placement of 
was published in the 
NAEA Yearbook for 1954. 

Her early recognition and support for 
many of the ideas and concepts which 
are prevalent in art education circles 
today are evident in many articles she 
has written for various publications. 
In “The Materials Approach to 
Crafts” she wrote in 1942: 

.it is the very attitude of ap- 
proach and the active doing that is 
far more important than the finished 
work. We must realize this if crafts 
are to become a really vital means of 
developing the student’s own creative 
power. 


“To achieve this goal the approach | 


through the materials is far more 
effective, as knowledge of the material 


The New 
JACK-INKLE LOOM 


Here is a new idea, a blending of the old with the 
new. This little loom combines the old “INKLE” 
with the modern “‘Jack’s & Beater’’. The woven web 
is eight inches, and the full length of the warp is 
eleven and one half i Positive tension bar. This 
is a two harness jack type loom, the harness’s lock 
and release automatically. Has 250 steel a. 
15 dent reed. A simple instruction sheet is incluve 
so that teachers can learn this delightfull art in | 7 
a few minutes. No other equipment is needed (for 
weaving beautiful belts, ties, bags and many other 
useful and practical things for class work. 
Shipping wgt. 30 Ibs. 


F.O.B. San Jose 


PRICE 24.50 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 





LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
"“Speed-Warp" 
“Bob. ©-Count" 











NAEA, wrote the | 


Credo or | 
statement of belief. Her survey of the | 


W.H.WADE LoomShop 
Rt. 3, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, California 
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Chalk Pastels 





For all pastel work. A perfect 
sequence of distinctive, smooth- 
working colors—48 in all. Clean and 
firm. Extruded sticks for more 
“mileage,” uniform structure 
throughout. Available in assortments 
of 12, 24 and 48 sticks and in boxes 
of any one color. 


Send for The Alphacolor Story 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
Chalk ¢ 
+ Globes 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 
Chalkboard - 
Art Material - 


Monufacturers of 


Erasers «+ Maps 
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itself enlarges the inventive capacity In an article in June, 1952, Junior Filmstrips—Mosaics for All 


992 r . °. eae  iaiaaall ° 3 color filmstrips $6 each Manual $1. 
of the student. Arts and Activities she emphasized aoa ibe tae eaek 
However, now she warns of the _ the need for subordination of experi- #1 (41 frames) Easy ways 

‘ ; ° > inexpensive ways. 
dangers in the oversimplification of ™entation as a means to the achieve- GD 211 (45 frames) Greater rich 
this concept in such prevalent slogans  ™ent of objectives that are funda- | : ee oom veristy ie tos 


serac and cements. 
“ * > ” > ul P ZU (32 frames) New xperi 
as, “Process versus Product,” or, mental to the development of the > ee nee ee ae 


a 2 ” : > 4 ; 
“Child versus Product.” She urges the Student. om. 


ocial me INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
recognition of all these factors as As a means to the development of 57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, HI. 


mutually interdependent in the total ideas that are inventive and original, : (Circle No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 


cycle of creative action. She advises the workshop stresses the utilization An Important Art Film. 

that it is neither necessary nor valid of all kinds of experiences . . . percep- MAKE A MOBILE: Abstract three-dimensional 
° . és * ‘ P F design from scrap materials; imaginative. ex- 

to make choices between them. tive, exertive, emotional and imagina- citing. 

P 11 rin. Color 

In another article, “The Need for tive. As a means to the freer expres- Rent $4.50, Sale $100.00 

Art”, published by the Related Arts sion of these ideas, the workshop oy ie ae Sea 

Ser:ice in 1949 she wrote on another ¢ncourages exploration and experi- BAILEY FILMS, INC. 

. : her . . ; OD 28, CALIF. 

timely issue: mentation with all kinds of materials, Seen SE LONGTRE ANE. MOUTSEST SE 
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“One of the first things people learn 
through art is to experiment and in- She has written numerous articles on WHOLESALE 
vent ways to do things. They learn to _—‘ ©ducation, crafts and art for leading 


be ready and willing to try new ways Tt educational magazines and bulle- CATALOG 


of putting their pictures together and tins. Several of these are included in 


to be free to explore new _possibili- the encyclopedias, Childcraft and | FINEST ART MATERIALS 
ties. World Book Encyclopedia. | 40% ” 53% OF a 


. Material: 
Though she has stressed this experi- In 1952 she served as editor of Direc- vd 


‘ : i f Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
mental approach in her teaching for “0”S In Art Education, the yearbook Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Silk 


the past 20 years, she discourages Ff the Illinois Art Education Associa- | Screen Material — Oil Paints — Canvas 
experimentation as an end in itself. “ion. Currently she is a member of | !ks — Books 


itori ——. i mples and catalog. 
es —__—_—_—— the editorial board of the Illinois Write for free samples and ¢ 9 
*School Arts, January, 1942. . ° 7 U T R £ C 4 T L | N e N S 119 West 57 Street 
‘The Need for Art. . . for all those things money can’t Curriculum Program for the publica- New York 19 Dept. & 


buy,” Related Arts Service Bulletin, March, 1949, . f vs holleti h shi Manufacturers & Distributors 
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NEW! PAPER FIGURES NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE 
AND CONSTRUCTION ©" > @ 


Covers materials and tools, copy- 
ing and enlarging designs, decora- 
tive forms, use of cellophane, 
paper maché and newspaper tubes. 
Also includes children’s classroom 
work, flags, baskets, dolls, etc. 
Tells how to give paper character. 
4 Over 100 illustrations. 

Pauli & Mitzit $2.00 a ‘T Miller $1.50 


























Photographs throughout the book 
show how to make human and 
animal forms of paper, many with 
moving heads, arms and legs. De- 
tailed drawings, simply written 
instructions. Suggestions for the 
children that are basic for class- 
room use. 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


A valuable contribution in the field of art education! Offers Text and reference book for beginning high school art classes, 
a complete analysis of a critical period of learning years— home economics classes and others where art is taught. May 
junior high school. Treats such vital factors as physical and serve as a basic text for the general art course and reading 
mental development; need for social contacts; coordination material for English and history classes. Emphasis is on 
with all school and life activities; careers in art; the creative appreciative art activities, but includes also many suggestions 
use of art applied to the person, school, home and commu- for creative art activities. 

nity. Detailed. consideration is given also to the art teacher’s Nicholas-Trilling-Lee-Stephen & Whitford $3.20 
problems. Based partly on study of three-dimensional student COLOURED PAPER WORK—Roseaman $1.25 


art on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. Illustrated with NEW COLOUR CUTS—McLeish $1.85 
student art production. 


Reed $480 | SEND FOR 30 DAY FREE EXAMINATION | 
l 














CHILDREN'S ART EDUCATION CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 7156 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Iilinois j 


Teaching art to children for classroom teachers, art teachers, Send [] New! Paper Figures @ $2.00 [1] Children's Art Education @ $4.80 
consultants, parents and administrators! Contains reports on (New! Paper Sculpture Cart For Young America @ $3.20 
actual classroom experiences—explains the approach of ond Construction = @ $1.50 — ws 1.25 
experienced h de-b Actual children’s art C] Early Adolescent Art  Srciseg ncn ggasi Pee 
Perienced teachers grade-by-grade. /ctu / Ss a Education @ $4.80 [] New Colour Cuts @ $1.85 
products illustrate the experiences. Many problems are met 
by this book such as how to arouse interest in art expression; O $ —___—— Enclosed. CO) Sand C.O.D. (1 Send For Free Exam. 
how to achieve results with creative growth in children Stiiens 
through art; how to judge children’s art products on their Seicest 
own level, etc. Also includes a practical presentation of art 
materials and media. Address 
Knudsen & Christensen $4.80 City 
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CERAMIC neabtyto'use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbvists. 


Write for free ‘‘How To Use" literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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diectaates THE PIN-MONEY CAST A FRAME CRAFT 
WILL PROVIDE CREATIVE PLEASURE 
Leeds Sweele Products, inc. 362 West Erie Street, Chicago 10, Hi 
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19” steel scroller wit 
Ez 


Instead of water mix [yp 19 Tf MINUTE Complete Class Proven Sopplies 
say brush spray, for every phase of EMAMELING and CERAMICS 
dip. It levels out 
dip. It levels out | SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 
ware, fires evenly. 
ony gm glaze pee. | any sizes 
from 4 Fi 7 BATES ol —$4.00 
NENNETH BATES’ — design! Three 


indispensable tools for count- 


less enamelist uses. $1.25 ea. 

Ast OGRAPHED 

col of Bates “En- ( 
jametine Principles & 

Practic O’Hara 

me” ‘opper Enameling.” 11447 euclid ave. cleveland 6, chie 
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of art that will soon be available to 
public schools throughout the state. 


In spite of an active career, she is 
looking forward to che wus ahead 
with more enthusiasm than ever. 
Now, as Professor of Art Education 
in the largest art school in the world, 
she feels that her most important con- 
tributions are yet to be made. With 
constantly increasing enrollments and 
serious shortages of teachers, she sees 
the business of teacher training as 
one of America’s most serious social 
challenges. She is now more con- 
vinced than ever that when she was 
nine she chose the right career. . 


Art Consultant 


(continued from page 19) 





educational matrix through the con- 
sultation method of art or one equiva- 
lent to it. 


The art consultant, in the method de- 
scribed here, has more time to meet 
with administration and classroom 
teachers to discuss art philosophy, art 
techniques, better methods of coopera- 
tion, etc. These group meetings are 
most important as the classroom 


teacher is expected to participate in 
the art activities together with art 
teacher and pupils. The meetings 
bring to the classroom teacher a | et. 
ter understanding as to what par! he 
is expected to play in the preparation 
of materials and the integration of his 
subject matter with that of the art 
consultant. The art consultant « oes 
not play a passive advisory role to the 
teacher, but must instruct and denon. 
strate with as much ardor as the 
teacher in any other subject. 

The biggest difficulty in establishi:¢ a 
consultation sysiem is often with 
unimaginative administrators. ‘Such 
principals, in order to facilitate (ieir 
own administration, prefer a {ght 
schedule and lesson plan to a (uly 
creative program. Organizing this sys- 
tem often requires many meetings 
with the superintendent of schools, 
principals and classroom teachers. Re- 
member, the consultation method 
thrives on cooperation. The responsi- 
bility for its success rests equally upon 
the art consultant and classroom 
teacher. The transition from an in- 
flexible schedule to the consultation 
method may be slow, but it is reward- 
ing. 





Alabastine 


DRY ART COLORS 


Brilliant, opaque art colors . 


. at lower costs, 


because they are dry. Pour what you need from 


the handy spout, and mix with water . . 
waste, no spoilage. 
smooth free flow, quick drying. 


. no 
Ground for easy blending, 
Perfect for 


posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 


toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER IN !5 BRILLIANT COLORS INCLUD- 


ING BLACK AND WHITE. 


Manufactured by 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2651 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 








LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
e excellent low-cost value 
e powerful chuck 
e hand-ground steel cutters 
e Speedball Press and Brayers 
e free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from « 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HU NT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWA! 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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The consultation method has some 
faults and is subject to administrative 
crilicism if not under the supervision 
of an alert art specialist. The art 
tea her may be accused of not giving 
eqial coverage to all teachers. Some 
classroom teachers may be accused 
of «emanding too many services from 
the art consultant. Suspicious faculty 
me! bers will inquire, “What if three 
teachers require the services of the 
art -onsultant simultaneously ?” 

Mo:! worthwhile experiences can be 
anti ipated in advance. The teacher 
kno\vs beforehand when her class is to 
visit the zoo or firehouse and can thus 
aler’ the art consultant. It is the re- 
spo: -ibility of the art teacher to de- 
vise a plan so that the enthusiastic 
teacuer and reluctant teacher are 
equcily serviced. A method that has 
worked admirably in our school sys- 
tem for five years involves a “plan 
chari’ plainly visible on the wall of 
each faculty room. Teachers requir- 
ing the art specialist simply indicate 
nam. time, place and date on the 
char!. Some requests are made months 
in advance. It is the art teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to arrange a schedule of 
media and techniques so that all class 
levels are given the richest possible 
program during the semester. 

It has been our experience that the 
art consultation method affords maxi- 
mum coverage, the most flexible 
approach, integration. of 
subject matter and cooperative par- 
ticipation by all age levels. And, most 
important of all, this method is most 
conducive to imaginative thought and 
creativity for the child. ° 


superior 





Florence Knoll 

(continued from page 27) 

of three factories in Pennsylvania, 
eight showrooms, and sales offices in 
many countries including Belgium, 
Canada, Cuba, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and 
Venezuela. 

In furniture designs the Knolls sought 
the honest use of new and old ma- 
erials and applied new scientific tech- 
niques to furniture making. In tex- 
tiles, Knoll was the first to introduce 
fabrics designed in direct relation to 





architectural context. | 
The Knoll Planning Unit has planned | 
and executed such projects as the 250 | 
executive offices of the Alcoa Building | 
in Pittsburgh, a 600-room dormitory | 
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at the University of Michigan, the Art 
Gallery at Yale University, offices and 
recreation areas for 2,000 employees 
of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company in Hartford, and 
the executive offices for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Of equal 
Knoll’s 


importance is Florence 


contribution in designing 
many of the distinguished pieces of 
furniture represented in the Knoll 
collection. Many of these emerge from 
her drawing board as special orders, 
built to the needs of clients and often 
destined for installation in projects 
that she and her staff have under- 


IT'S AN 
AMACO PRODUCT 


taken. Her furniture designs have 
consistently been selected as “Good 
Design™ by the Museum of Modern 
Art, and she was given the first award 
for furniture design by the American 
Institute of Decorators’ annual furni- 
ture design competition last year. She 
is particularly noted for her applica- 
tion of the structural ““T” to a series 
of tables, a versatile parallel bar and 
rivet construction system that adapts 
as structural members to tables, 
chairs, sofas and a notable series of 
ofice furniture. 


Florence Knoll believes that “good 
design is the sum of a designer’s ex- 


Molding 
ture 


You know how important clay is as a basic craft material. You 
select Permoplast for beginning experience and continue to use 
this modeling clay in all grades. It’s nonhardening and nontoxic. 
The colors are bright and the clay responds easily to pressure of 


small hands. 


For over 35 years Permoplast has been the standard for a non- 
hardening, school quality modeling clay. It is available in nine 
colors and in one and five pound boxes. 


Pree Offer 


Coupon will entitle any 


of our 16-page Booklet 


~ 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


Please send me a free sample copy of Booklet No. 3 





No. 3 “Modeling with 





Permoplast and Amaco 
Croft Clays.’’ 





| 
teacher to a sample copy | 
| 
' 
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TEACHERS: 


Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 


Torrance Glass and Color Works 


22922 S. Nermandie «+ Torrance, California 
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CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(others 25¢) 
TEPPINU STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional steff 


35178 RIVERSIDE BR., DAYTON 5, OHIO 
(Circle No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 


“TEACH COMPOSITION 
with 





® Flannel Board 
© Stick-O0-Mats 


setting 


* Alphasets ll 
manipulative 


Write for Catalog Today =... 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





perience. It results from the ability to 
analyze and solve problems by or- 
ganized thinking and imagination.” 
This philosophy is exemplified by her 
straightforward approach and the re- 
sulting simplicity and clarity of her 
designs. . 





Paper Sculpture 
(continued from page 28) 


to these questions: What help did you 
gain from reading Toni Hughes 
book? How did you use it? 

She answered, “The book ‘How to 
Make Shapes in Space’ by Toni 
Hughes, showed many ways that 
paper sculpture lends itself to imagi- 
nation, creative ability and_ effort 
combined. Reading and __ looking 
through the book started my thinking. 
I could visualize any number of ex- 
citing things to make by experiment- 
ing with scraps of paper. I also found 
the book helpful in suggesting types 
of material to use and various ways 
of cutting and folding paper to 
achieve certain effects.” 

It was interesting to watch Nancy 
work out her problem. She spent 





TEACHERS HAVE NEW WAY 
TO LINE CHALKBOARDS 


Lines straight and black; lines 
that don’t rub off; lines to show 
height of capital and lower case 
letters are easily made with the 
Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen. 

You can make your own flash 
cards, signs, posters. Visual aids 
made with the Marsh 77 have eye- 
appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. 

Marsh 77 marks school and per- 
sonal property for easy identification. 





FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 


MARSH COMPANY, 98 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL. U.S. A. 








Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... . at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


ing.”’ Write today! ne 
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some time making large figure 
sketches with a felt-tipped pen until 
she finally clarified her idea of the 
effect she wanted to express. Then she 
brought an armful of odds and ends 
of scrap material: bits of paper lace. 
flowers, wall paper, cardboard, ti-sue 
paper, cellophane, _ gift 
paper, paper ribbon, ete. 


wrap} ing 


She started experimenting with «ut. 
ting, foldirfg and pasting scrap piper 
to learn how to obtain different ef. 
fects. She found at the beginning. 
that this wasn’t a problem you c:uld 
just “dive into” but one that ha:! to 
be planned. She worked on each »art 
separately, carefully selecting «olor 
and materials before cutting into 
them. When the various parts o/ the 
figures were completed, she as-em- 
bled them with paste and a staph r. 

The completed figures, three feet tall, 
represented the two principal chirae- 
ters in the play. They were on dis. 
play in the school corridor for two 
weeks to advertise the production and 
the attention they attracted from both 
students and faculty was __ proof 
enough that they were effective! 





Block Printing 


(continued from page 32) 


wherever they cut, either red or yellow 
would show through when the second 
inking and printing were done with an- 
other color. Some of the students 
printed red over yellow, or blue or 
green over their base color. Exciting 
effects were obtained by the use of two 
colors against the white background of 
the paper. We hung the prints to dry 
on strings stretched across the room. 
The class decided to do more cutting 
during the week in order to be ready 
for a final printing in our fifth meet- 
ing. The last color applied was black. 
brown or violet. 


A few students traded blocks to see 
what would happen if they printed 
another design over theirs. One stu 
dent inked his block, turned it upside 
down and printed on top of his first 
two colors. All of the resulting prints 
were interesting. 

The students enjoyed everyones re 
sults as much as their own, and | be- 
lieve the surprise element had « lo! 
io do with the success of this project. 
As the colorful prints were pulled. 
more than one student was amazed by 
his own achievement. ° 
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@ Extra Strong 
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lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 
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pressure 
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- Quick Like A Bunny & 
. ART & LETTERING 


BROAD - LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


meel- 


lack. 
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MERE MRT SS ee 


« 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


SORE TR FLA TR tr 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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meet a in 


your art program 


... YOUR -: “PRANG-MAN” 


He is the School Supply Salesman who 
helps you organize your purchasing and 
curriculum needs. His call is the occasion 
for mutual understanding and confidence 
for practical improvements. He shares 
unreservedly the many new ideas evolved 
from contacts and systematic study of 
others with similar requirements. He helps 
you develop a living creativeness and 
recognized competence in all your art 
classes. 


YOUR PRANG MAN KNOWS TODAY'S 
ART EDUCATION NEEDS ... TALK TO 
HIM TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


very important person 
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